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REPORTS 


The Year of New Education 

Krishna Kumar 


A subtle diversion in the government's education policy has gone 

virtually unnoticed , TV on-formal education; once regarded as a 

supplementary system, has now become part of the main strategy 
for achieving universalisation of primary education. At the other 

end, government has accepted the idea of privileged schooling at 
state expense. 


THE 1986-87 report of the department of 
education of the ministry of human 
resource development starts by claiming 
that the new education policy seeks to 
establish "for the first time in free India's 
history" a national system of education. 
The explanation follows that under the 
new policy a national curriculum frame- 
work and a core curriculum have been laid 
down. These, we are told, will "establish 
comparability of competence at the end 
of various stages of education all over the 
country, reinforce the integrative aspects 
of society and culture and also establish 
a value system necessary for an egali- 
tarian, democratic and secular society". It 
is somewhat surprising that the hope of 
such major accomplishments should be 
pinned on a piddling document which, 
when it was released by the NCERT, had 
not found much favour with ministry. No 
doubt the NCERT wanted the document 
to become part of the new policy. Indeed, 
no efforts were spared to publicise it as 
if it were part of the policy. The fact 
remains, however, that the idea of a na- 
tional curriculum framework and a core 
curriculum failed to find mention in the 
actual policy. If the department's annual 
report still mentions these as milestones 
in free India's history and as aspects of 
the new policy, one ought to conclude that 
lobbying does not stop with policy 
announcement. 

The report goes over other aspects of 
the policy quite faithfully, highlighting the 
new budgetary provision for new institu- 
tional structures. At the same time, it 
avoids calling attention to departures in 
the general direction of educational policy 
as it had evolved since independence. 
Most glaring of such departures is the 
equivalence granted to elementary school- 
ing and non-formal education. It is only 
since last year that the government has 
started talking of both channels as part 
of its policy to provide 'free and com- 
pulsory education'. The report says "the 
highlight of the Action Plan would be the 
launching of an effective programme for 


ensuring that no child between the age of 
6-11 remains outside the purview of the 
comparable programmes of formal and 
non-formal education". The statement 
gives away the nasty hidden thought that 
the two channels are indeed very different. 
Unless they are emphatically described as 
'comparable', no one would accept their 
equivalence For the one thing, how can 
non-formal education be a part of 'com- 
pulsory' education? Does not compulsion 
hit at the root of the non. -formal idea? 

On the other hand, virtually no one has 
noticed the subtle diversion in the govern- 
ment's policy. What was once regarded as 
a supplementary system has become part 
of the main strategy. This is a major 
achievement for the government, for now 
the path to universalisation of elementary 
education is clear In five years' time or 
less, we should expect to hear that between 
the non-formal and the formal sectors, 
every child of 6-11 age group has been 
covered. The beauty of the non-formal 
sector is that it does not insist on obsolete 
procedures like maintenance of school 
records, attendance, and so on. It enrols 
whoever wants to be enrolled, even those 
working for a living fourteen hours a day 
at the age of seven or eight. Once enrolled 
in the non-formal stream, a child can pose 
no threat of dropping out, for the whole 
idea in the non-formal stream is that you 
drop in when you like. How can anyone 
drop out of such a system? 

The other major departure the govern- 
ment made last year was in accepting the 
idea of privileged schooling at state ex- 
pense. Few may know that this demand 
had existed for over one hundred years, 
and had in fact found subtle appeasement 
in many different forms earlier, such as 
under the label of Kendnya Vidyalayas 
and model schools in several states. But 
this time the government has made the 
biggest ever gesture to institutionalise 
meritocratic selection at the school level. 
All warnings about the unreliability of 
testing at age eleven, especially in a highly 
stratified society like ours, and about the 


implications of separating the children 
found brighter from others, were set aside 
No more pleas of scarcity of funds were 
made The plan of Navodaya schools, 
now being projected as the highlight of 
the new education policy, was approved 
well before the policy was formulated, at 
the highest level and with great fanfare 
A whopping Rs 500 crore have been 
allocated in the Seventh Plan to open one 
Navodaya school in each district The 
money has begun to flow through a 
registered society, set up ostensibly to 
avoid bureaucratic hurdles. For 1987-88, 
the budget estimate is Rs 69 crore, sub- 
stantially larger than the estimate for non- 
formal centres which will supposedly 
universalise run-of-the-mill type of 
elementary education. 

Yet another departure — a modest one- 
concerns civil engineering. Designing and 
construction of buildings is not an area 
normally considered for requesting 
foreign aid. This is why it comes as a sur- 
prise to read in this year's report that the 
UK government has spent a million 
pounds on a project which includes con- 
struction of school buildings in Andhra 
Pradesh. If this news gives us a measure 
of the government's esteem for Indian 
competence another piece of information 
confirms that the trend is indeed towards 
all-round development of dependency. 
This other news concerns the agreement 
signed with the West Germans over a pro- 
ject to improve science education. Under 
the agreement, the Germans will set up 
science kit workshops at the NCERT, and 
in UP and MP. At least one of these reci- 
pients, namely Madhya Pradesh, is 
famous for an indigenous programme in- 
volving an inexpensive and imaginative 
school science kit The Hoshangabad 
Science Teaching Programme is now run 
by an institution called Eklavya which has 
its office in Bhopal and field centres in 
several smaller places Apparently, its 
expertise — developed in over 15 years 
(earlier at Kishore Bharati) — was not 
regarded as a match for the knowledge 
that will now flow from West Germany 
into the rural schools of Madhya Pradesh. 

Computer education is another area in 
which India has gone for foreign aid 
in preference to utilising indigenous 
capacity. The project had begun with 
Queen Elizabeth's visit for the Common- 
wealth Conference, during which she had 
brought six microcomputers as a 'gift' for 
the Indian people. The ball thus set rol- 
ling by the Queen of England went past 
all hurdles at the ministries of educa- 
tion and electronics, and soon enough 
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the CLASS project was launched with 
an outdated model of Acorn micro- 
computers and BBC software The report 
in hand tells us that the hardware and 
software are now being "supplied indi- 
genously through the Semi-Conductor 
Complex." So far, 65 persons have been 
trained in software development in the 
UK. Also, during the reported year, the 
NCERT organised an exhibition-cum- 
dernonstration of computer-assisted 
instruction in two important venues: the 
Parliament Annexe and the Asoka Hotd 
(in collaboration with the Computer 
Society of India). 

The report indicates considerable en- 
thusiasm in the government for introduc- 
ing new educational technologies at all 
levels. This is nothing new, for the Indian 
government has always looked upon new 
technologies as deus ex machina to rescue 
the education system. Computers are now 
being regarded as an essential technology 
which every university and many higher 
secondary schools will soon have Accord- 
ing to the report, 35 universities have 
already set up computer centres, 37 others 
have received approval for a centre, and 
26 more have been identified as the next 
recipients. On the other hand, audio- 
visual technologies are now regarded as 
appropriate mainly for open universities, 
and for centralised dissemination as 
through the UGC-sponsored television 
series. Apparently, the hope of using film 
as a means to supplement classroom 
instruction is out of favour. Indeed, any 
technology, under the teacher's indepen- 
dent possession has been disfavoured and 
shown to be inappropriate' in our system. 
Systems of storage and lending of audio- 
visual material have just not been deve- 
loped. Even in a city like Delhi, where the 
Central Institute of Educational Techno- 
logy, runs a rich film library, it is no small 
job for a school to borrow a film. One 
may conclude that the film medium not 
only failed to make a dent in our pedago- 
gical culture, it also failed to inspire plans 
for modernised storage and distribution. 
Yet, we are likely to go on having our 
money poured into educational techno- 
logy, mainly computers and television. 
The latest project is to set up an Inter- 
national Centre for Science and Techno- 
logy Education. 

The only major development in the 
field of technical education is the gran- 
ting of statutory authority to the All-India 
Council for Technical Education. Precisely 
how the step will enhance the development 
of this field is hard to tell. The hope is 
that now onwards technical education will 
be able to set its own norms and institu- 
tional styles. One of the major problems 
to solve is gross regional imbalance in the 
distribution of diploma-level institutions. 
And Regional imbalance' only reveals one 


part of the picture Apart from uneven 
distribution across regions, there is also 
an acute problem of rural-urban im- 
balance, A scheme to set up centres for 
development of rural technology was 
started at diploma-level institutions in 
1980-81. In five years, only 15 such cen- 
tres could be set up. A similar scheme, 
that of Community Polytechnics, was 
started in the late seventies. They were 
expected to identify and develop techno- 


SPECULATION is rife in press and 
among politicians in India about a pos- 
sible nexus between the present tactical 
line of the CPI and the CPI(M) towards 
Rajiv Gandhi and the official Soviet atti- 
tude towards him. Underlying these con- 
jectures, there are one perception and two 
presumptions. 

The perception concerns the Soviet 
leadership's anxiety about what it sees as 
a threat to the Rajiv Gandhi government. 
On July 3, during the luncheon held in 
Kremlin in honour of the visiting Indian 
prime minister, the Soviet leader, Mikhail 
Gorbachev categorically mentioned 
"attempts... to destabilise the situation 
inside" India "and around the country". 
He also reiterated the same concern 
during his subsequent conversations with 
Indian journalists. More recently, the 
authoritative Communist, theoretical 
journal of the CPSU, not only repeated 
the same observations, but also expressed 
the hope that "all truly democratic and 
patriotic forces which regard India's unity 
and integrity as one of the major condi- 
tions for its development along the path 
of democracy, progress and independence, 
are sure to repulse these attempts". The 
last sentence of operational recommenda- 
tions is without doubt intended for the 
benefit of the CPSU's Indian comrades. 

The two presumptions, accompanying 
the above-mentioned perception, underly- 
ing the Indian commentaries are as below; 

(i) that the perception of the CPI and 
the CPI(M) about the threat of destabi- 
lisation is different from the Soviet leader- 
ship's; and 


train rural youth in basic technical skills. 
The progress of this scheme too has been 
very slow. The original Plan budget 
estimate for this valuable scheme for 
1985-86 was Rs 6 crore. It was revised to 
Rs 50 lakh, and now the estimate for 
1987-88 is reported to be a modest Rs 1 
crore. This is perhaps one of the areas 
from which funds hate been moved to 
fancier projects. 


(ii) that two Indian parties are under 
some compulsion to bow down to the 
Soviet prescriptions by jettisoning their 
own analyses and understanding. 

While their perception of the Soviet 
viewpoint cannot be faulted, only one of 
the two presumptions of the Indian com- 
mentators on the CPI's and CPI(M)'s 
position is partially correct. In reality, the 
situation is much more complex. 

Firstly, the question of 'destabilisation'. 
Anyone having some acquaintance with 
the pronouncements, analyses and litera- 
ture of the two Indian communist parties 
must be aware of the fact that they have 
been for years worried and exercised over 
the threat of 'dstabilisation' (whatever 
that may mean) in India, arising from 
actions and machinations of internal and 
external forces, indeed from a conjunction 
of both. Pakistan's growing integration 
with the Pentagon's global military 
strategy and her persistent efforts for the 
acquisition of nuclear striking capacity, 
the, Khalistani extremism, regional move- 
ments and disturbances in Tripura, 
Mizoram, Assam, Darjeeling and so on 
have severally and/or simultaneously 
figured at different times in the two com- 
munist parties' perturbations over the 
threat of India's destabilisation. Hence, 
the two Indian parties hardly need a 
nudge from any 'big brother' for awaken- 
ing to this danger! 

On the other hand, their perception of 
this threat at the present moment has one 
very important element that demarcates 
if from the Soviet perception. The Soviet 
view equates the destabilisation of the 


Destabilisation, Soviet Signals 
and Indian Communists 

Ajit Roy 

The long period of pragmatic drift, marked only by attempts at 
half-articulated reactions to actions of different segments of 
conservative forces, has created a situation which continues to 
prompt the CPI(M) and the CPI to pursue the same zigzag of 
adjustments. The tactical trajectory of the Indian communist 

parties will be decided by their own inherited limitations and not 
by Soviet 'signals', whatever their merits or demerits. 
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